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THE CIRCULAR, 


Hiss for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
gible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
powever, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
elligence, and the news of the day. 
 tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
pollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
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turn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
snd the simple order. ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N.Y.’ 


he Oneida sexton 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c ; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Hl Tuacker, Superintendent. 








gustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c. 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exvuis, Master-workman. 


PAREPAR AAAS 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western I'rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. eishacseaene Cyan. 





gewing-Silke: H Serchanta and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 

at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Caner, O H. Mituer, C. Orns, Agents. 





Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynouvs, ‘ 
Mrs. E. Rainey Superintendents. 


PAAARA RAR AARAARARRAARAAAANS 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. Jz Hat, Miller. 


RARARIES 


Job-Printing: ‘most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circutar Office. 
G. CampBELL. 
Designing ‘and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latrre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUINEY, VT. 





_— — 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
A. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 

The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novgs. 
-Price, 1,50. 





Bible Communism; A Compilstion from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting: 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published at the office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N.Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


— 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Onerpa Association. 


'. paPast Volumes of the Circudar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be .sent by mail to all 
Parts of the country. 

ta Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 


. dering any of the above publications, are particular- 


_THE CIRCULAR. 


Nothing cast 
Nothing is lost: the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 
In summer’s thunder shower ; 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


aa aaa atata 


Nothing 1s lost—the tiniest seed 

By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown. 

The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To Memory’s after-hour. 


So with our words: or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot: 

They have their influence on the mind, 
Pass on—but perish not. 

So with our deeds: for good or ill, 

They have their power scarce understood : 
Then let us use our better will, 


To make them rife with goud! Anon. 





The Lord’s Supper. 

The ordinance which Christ appointed 
to symbolize the reception of his body and 
blood, is so interesting to all believers, 
that it seems natural and quite important 
to inquire how often it ought to be observ- 
ed. Great diversity of practice on this 
point prevails in the various churches.— 
Some have communion seasons once a 
month; others not more than once or 
twice a year. The Puseyites, we believe, 
favor more frequent administration of 
the sacrament ; insisting that it should be 
received every week, if not every day. 

This diversity indicates the obvious but 
important fact, that the Scriptures have 
given no rule onthe subject. Cliist and 
the apostles have left nothing on record 
by which we can fix the stated intervals 
of the observance. Still it is almost uni- 
versally assumed that they intended to 
establish a periodical festival. But this 
assumption is attended with difticulties. 
If they intended to give the church a 
solemn speciality, like the passover, or the 
feast of tabernacles, in the Jewish ritual, 
how could they fail to specify the regular 
times of the ceremony? We may as well 
re-examine the whole subject in the free 
light of modern common sense. Perhaps 
Christ did not intend to establish a peri- 
odical ceremony at all. Who knows but 
that he meant to associate eating and 
drinking at all times, with a recognition 
of the virtue of his body and blood ?— 
Possibly the best way to fulfil his last 
words, is to make every meal: a Lord’s 
supper. 

The following is the original account 
of the institution of this ordinance : ‘ As 
they were eating, ‘Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to 
the disciples, and said Take, eat ; this is 
my body. And he took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it. For this is my blood 
of the new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.’ (Matt. 
26: 26—28.) Here is no specification of 
times and seasons. Every thing indi- 
cates that Christ meant to make the 
breaking of bread and the effusion of 





ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


wine, or in general the process of eating 
and drinking a constant memorial of his 





cnaiiine 


Tn the plied passage in iSicien | 
Christ says, ‘ This do in remembrance 
of me.” The disciples did not. ask how 


often they should do so. They could not 
fail to understand that whenever they 
broke bread and partook of the exhilara- 
ting cup, they would please their Lord, 
and fulfil his intention, by remembering 
the gift of his body and blood. 

Let us look now through the book of 
Acts, and discover if we can, what was 
the original practice of the disciples, re- 
sulting from this last injunction of the 
Lord Jesus. Certainly there should be 
some traces of the regular observance of 
the Lord’s supper in that book, if a 
periodical festival was really appointed. 
But to the amazement of our traditional 
conceptions, we find not a hint of any 
such institution. We do find, however, 
that the apostles and their followers, on 
and after the day of Pentecost, ‘ broke 
bread from house to house,’ [or as the 
margin more properly has it, at home,] 
and that they did this daily ; and that 
they did eat their meat [thus broke and 
blessed at their daily meals] ‘ with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising God ;’ 
as though they were enjoying a true 
communion season. We cannot but 
think that these daily meals of the Pente- 
cost Community, were the original observ- 
ances of the Lord’s supper. We find 
nothing else that answers at all to the 
Lord’s appointment. And we are con- 
firmed in this view, by discovering that 
after a while, deacons ( whose business is 
understood even now, to be that of ad- 
ministering the elements) were appointed 
tv attend, not to a weekly or monthly 
ceremony, but to the ‘ daily ministration’ 
of necessary food in the church-family. 
(Acts 6: 1-6.) The original deacons 
certainly administered the sacrament at 
every meal, or not at all; for their function 
was simply that of food distributors in 
the community household at Jerusalem. 


So far the testimony is clear. The|is, 


original idea of the Lord’s supper, was 
that of a fumily meal. The church liv- 
ing together as one family, made every 
meal a memorial of the Lord’s sacrifice, 
and the deacons were appointed to wait 
on the table, in this observance. 

But in process ef time, the simplicity 
of the day of Pentecost was compromised, 
and the church assumed different exter- 
nal arrangements. Believers, scattered, 
isolated, and world-locked as they were in 
the subsequent extension of the church 
naturally adopted more cr less of the 
fashion of the world in their mode of daily 
life. They lived apart, and in families 
of unbelievers, and came together in 
church communion only at intervals, Of 
course the practice of partaking of the 
Lord’s supper had to be conformed to 
this compromise. Ordinary meals could 
not, in this state of things, continue to 
be sacramental occasions. Hence the 
practice naturally arose, of eating. and 
drinking together at the occasional mect- 
ings of the church, with special remem- 
brance of the Lord’s sacrifice. Such was 
the state of things when Paul gave his 
views on the subject of the Lord’s supper, 





But it ise 1s ovitdent from bolic of the 
Corinthians, (see 1 Cor. 11: 17--34,) that 
even in the second stage of practice in re- 
gard to the Lord’s supper, (i. e., after the 
departure from original communism, and 
daily administration of the sacrament,) 
the practice of the church was to com- 
memorate the Lord’s death by eating and 
drinking every time they came together ; 
and that too, not in the modern ceremo- 
nial fashion, eating a crumb, and drink- 
ing a sip, but in a substantial, convivial 
way ; insomuch that the custom became 
an occasion of excess. They made a feast 
of it ; and some lost sight of the spirit- 
ual significance which belonged to it, and 
turned it into a mere sensual festivity. 
Paul’s criticism amounts to this; ‘ Snatch- 
ing, gluttony, and drunkenness, are pecu- 
liarly out of place and mischievous at 
these church entertainments... Let mere 
hunger be satisfied at home, where you 
make no pretension of sacred observance ; 
and let the conviviality of the church be 
conducted soberly, with special attention 
to the internal meaning of it.’ The 
apostle compromised with the pressure of 
worktliness and corruption in the church, 
as best he could. If the original, every- 
day character of the ordinance could not 
be preserved, and if the church was so 
mixed up with the world, that gluttons 
and drunkards pressed in among believers, 
all that could be done, was to secure de- 
cency and spiritual impressiveness for 
the occasional feasts of the church, and 
leave ordinary cating and drinking to its 
old courses, Such was the dilemma un- 
doubtedly, in which the present custom 
of periodical communion seasons origin- 
ated, 

But Paul, be it observed, said nothing 
about stated times. Like Christ he left 
it to be understood that whenever the 
church ate and dravk at its gatherings, 
meat and drink should be received as the 
body and blood of the Lord. His word 


drink this cup, ye do show forth the 
Lord’s death till he come.’ 

Neither is it to be understood that 
Paul, in bidding excess and animalism 
go home, and not intrude upon the fes- 
tivities of the church, meant to sanction 
excess and animaliem at home. We 
find in other passages, plenty of evidence 
that he persistently extended the idea of 
the Lord’s supper to daily eating and 
drinking. Look, for instance, at his talk 
in the same epistle, about eating things 
offered to idols, chap. 10: v. 14—31. 
The question of conscience upon which 
he was treating, was whether believers 
should knowingly buy and eat meat which 
had been offered to idols. His main ar- 
gument against doing this, is that Christ- 
ians eat and drink the body and blood of 
Christ, and therefore should not partake 
of the devil’s sacrifices, ‘The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ ?....Ye 
cannot drink of the cup of the Lord, and 
the cup of devils—Ye cannot be par- 
takers of the table of the Lord and the 


‘As oft as ye eat this bread, and— 
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table of devils baal _ Whether ehibe ye ye 


eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God. This is nearly 
equivalen€ to saying in so many words, 
make every meal a Lord’s supper. In 
another place, (Col. 3: 17,) he says, 
* Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus ; giving 
thanks unto God and the Father by him.’ 
To eat and drink in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, is certainly to partake of the 
Lord’s supper. Thus we see that Paul 
did not tolerate mere animal eating and 
drinking any where ; though he special- 
ly protested against its intruding upon 
the special entertainments of the church. 
He expected and demanded that all spir- 
itual men should make every meal a sa- 
crament. . 

The fact that Paul attaches special 
penalties to the profanation of the Lord’s 
supper, as specially administered at the 
mectings of the church, may seem to mil- 
itate with our general view. But on ex- 
amination we find that he attaches the 
same penalty on another occasion to un- 
believing indulgences at ordinary meals. 
In Romans 13, speaking of questions of 
vonscience’ between those who eat all 
things and those who eat herbs, and of} 
course referring to ordinary meals, he says, 
‘he that doubteth is damned if he eat, 
because he eateth not of faith ; for what- 
soever is not of faith is sin.’ This is cer- 
tainly as strong as what he says about 
‘not discerning the Lord’s body’ and ‘ eat- 
ing and drinking damnation’ at the sa- 
crament, His theory plainly is, that 
eating and drinking without faith, under 
any circumstances, special or ordinary, is 
damnatory and unhealthy—which we take 
to be sound doctrine in pneumatology and 
physiology. 

As to the special virtue which is sup- 
posed to be communicated to the sacred 
elements by the special blessing uttered 
on sacramental occasions, one may ask 
why it is not possible and-desirable to 
have that same virtue present at every 
meal ? Can any food be healthy without 
it ? Christ blessed what he ate, and 
gave thanks, on all occasions. Was not 
the sacramental virtue in all bread thus 
blessed ? And if we eat and drink our 
daily meals as we ought to do, ‘in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
unto God and the Father by him,’ will 
not the Lord Jesus bless us with his flesh 
and blood as well in one place as another 
—as well at home as in church—as well 
on a week day as on Sunday? Paul 
tells us how to secure the presence of 
sacramental virtue in all food.—‘ Every 
creature of God,’ he says, ‘is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving ; for. it is sanctified 
by the word of God and prayer.’ 1 Tim. 
6: 4,5. Food sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer, certainly has in it the 
true virtue of the Lord’s supper ; and 
food not thus sanctitied is certainly pois- 
onoas. 

So the Scriptures lead us, from all start- 
ing points, to the conclusion, that accord- 
ing to the intention of Christ and the 
original practice of his disciples, as well 
as according to common sense and the 
nature of things, the Lord’s supper was, 
is, and must be an institution broad 
enough te.cover and bless all eating and 

‘drinking in the Christian Church. 

At the same time it is evident that 

the original fullness of blessing given in 
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this institution, can never te ratlizeds 
till Christians returu to the simplicity of 
Communism. The Lord’s supper can be 
fully enjoyed as a daily ordinance only in 
a HOME CHURCH, 
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“ONEIDA, SEPT. 20, 1856. 


Agencies of Prenvess. 

A late elaborate article in the Daily Times re- 
fers the origin and’ progress of the * Free Love’ 
movement to many diverse agencies, from the writ- 
ings of Bulwer and George Sand to the Spirit 
Rappings and the Woman’s Rights agitation. Un- 
doubtedly all these thinge may have contzibuted 
to prepare the way and to give momentum to the 
new social revolution ; but the writer might easi- 
ly have extended his list of agencies so as to in; 
clude many others, which if more indirect are 
certainly no less responsible for the Free Love 
movement than those he has named. Among 
these indirect causes he might have enumerated 
Railroads, Telegraphs, and all the great system of 
intercommunication that has come into play with- 
in the last fifty years, making men more liberal- 
minded and socially disposed than they were be- 
fore. Is it to be expected that with such enor- 
mous changes going on in the physical substratum 
of society, society itself will remain unchanged ? 
Of course not. Fifty miles a day in the old stage 
coach is one thing; and 500 milesa day by steam 
is a very different thing ; and the change from one 
to the other will inevitably affect a man’s relations 
|throughout. It must affect the family institution 
as well as commercial, civil and military interests. 
There is no help for it. It is demonstrable to a 
certainty that our enlarged facilities of commuri- 
cation draw with them a consequence of enlarged 
freedom in all social relations. 

The business then of wise men and true con- 
servatives is not to try to prevent a thing that 
cannot be prevented, that is rooted in the very 
progress of the times, but rather to give it a 
genial and pure direction. This we have done by 
placing it under Bible influence, and connecting it 
with the deepest sentiments of, religion. We re- 
cognise Jesus Christ as the sole arbiter of social 
changes; can there be a stronger position for 
mecting corruption than this ? 








FACTS AND TOPICS. 





¢ —England and "France, according to 
the Augsburg Gazelie, are making use of the 
present difficulty of Denmark with the United 
States about the Sound dues, to bring her over to 
their side in their coutest with Russia. They are 
desirous enough, says that paper, to have the 
Sound Duties abrogated, but are determined to 
oppose the United States in any attempt to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Europe. Accordingly the 
Danish diplomatist recently sent to Paris with 
overtures for the help of the French Government 
against the United States, was cordially recejyed, 
but immediately apprized that to obtain the, sup- 
port of the Western powers, Denmark must give 
over her neutrality on the Eastern question. 


—The Liberty party Convention at 
Utica, last week, nominated Frederick Douglass 
for Secretary of State. The Tribune thinks ‘his 
proper place is not as a member of the State Ad- 
ministration at Albany, but as a member of Con- 
gress at Washington.’ 


—The American Foreign Missionary 
Board, held its annual meeting, at Utica, during 
last week. We have seen nothing of special note 
in its proceedings. It holds its session next year 
at Newark, N. J. : wage 


—The Tribune has a notice, in a list of 
new inventions, ofa horse-shoe without nails, to 
avoid the necessity of driving nails into the hoofs 
of the ammal. It is made in two.parts, an upper 
and a lower one. The lower, called the ‘sole, 
is very similar to the ordinary horse-shoe, but 
has a groove around its exterior surface. The 
upper one or‘ vamp’ is thin and has a flange 
projecting inward from its lower edge to match 
the groove in the sole. These parts are so ar- 
ranged as to secure a tight and firm’ connection, 
and the whole is made additionally aenre by \the 
aid of set screws at the heel. ’ 

It also notices, among: other things, a new im- 
provement in telegraphing, by which entire secre- 
cy is secured, and a newly invented machine for: 
making printing type of steel, iron, brass, &c., 
at an expense less than anh ftp Scan ete in 
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Gin alist of items headed ‘Science 
and the Industrial arts,’ the Evening Post has 
the following: The English are casting shells for 
the Crimea three feet through, weighing over a 
toneach. Mr. Nasmyth, the great founder, is also 
casting guns, which, with their carriages, will 
weigh fifty tons each. They require 225 pounds of 
powder for a charge, and will throw one of the 
immense balls of a ton weight four miles. 


—The Mediterranean Electric Tele- 
graph Company is on the point of dispatching to 
the Mediterranean the submarine cable necessary 
for finishing the connection between Europe and 
the coast of Africa. It is to be laid between the 
southern point of the Island of Sardinia and Cape 
Bonan on the African coast, and is the largest and 
heaviest, besides being the longest ever before 
laid down. It is 150 miles long, weighing 8 tuns 
to the mile. This will complete the telegraph 
communication between London and Algiers ; 
and the Company anticipate that in two years 
and a half they will have a direct communication 
with Bombay, and thence by telegraphs already 
at work, to Calcutta. 


—The Supreme Court of the State of 
Pennsylvania has given its decision, adverse to the 
application of Passmore Williamson for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus. Four of the five judges con- 
curred in the decision, which was read by Judge 
Black, and one of them, Judge Knox, was in fa- 
vor of the writ. 


—-The papers announce the occurrence 
of another probable murder, at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, N. Y. city, somewhat similar in character 
tv the one that took place there about a year ago. 
The parties were a Capt. J. J. Wright of Texas, 
anda Mr. R. S. Dean of Baltimore. An alterca- 
tion occurring between them in the bar-room 
about a question of personal character, Capt. 
Wright undertook to cowhide Mr. Dean, where. 
upon the latter stabbed him twice with a large 
bowie-knife, when the police interfered. There is 
but little hope of the wounded man’s recovery.— 
Such displays ofSouthern ‘chivalry’ in our North- 
ern cities are rather sickening. 


A Tueatricat Company or Jews.—The Life 
Tilustrated, makes the following remark, with 
how much authority we do not know, concerning 
the Rachel company now attracting so much at- 
tention in New York: ‘It is, in fact a family 
party; and in its selection consanguinity was 
more considered than talent. Israclites, indeed, 
are they all, as their countenances plainly show.’ 





An Oneida Journal, 

Saturday, Sept. 15.—A great tide of visitors to- 
day. What would other folks say to living so 
much under public observation? How would 
the private house-keeper like to have her kitchen 
and dining-room and nursery liable to inspection 
at almost any hour? And when she has her 
sleeves rolled up and her hands in the flour, her 
oven heated and her pans setting around, how 
would she like to have a half-dozen ladies and 
gentleman look in to see. Some ten of us were 
rolling and cutting out buscuit for tea the other 
afternoon when we had such a call; and strangers 
see our dinners and suppers in every stage of 
preparation, our baking and washing and ironing 
rooms in every kind of dilemma. The children 
eat their supper in the dining-room at five o’clock 
an hour before the rest of the family, and visitors 
are fond of wituessing this juvenile sceue. They 
want to see our great oven, and cooking-range, 
and they naturally like to understand the domes- 
tic arrangements for so large a family. All this 
does not put us out. We profess to have made a 
grand social improvement and we expect w have 
it examined. It is very seldom that our inquisi- 
tors offend us with any ill-manners. This open- 
ness to inspection is consistent with our princi- 
ples of criticism, and our favorite motto, ‘ Be what 
you would wish to seem—not try to pass for any 
thing more than you are.’ It is good to be under 
any influence that makes us hate shams. We 
observe that many who register their names in 
the reception-room are from a distance—from the 
South or the East perhaps, and are taken here by 
friends they are visiting in neighboring towns. 
The stage left a gentleman here tbis afternoon 
from Illinois, making a journey to the East. He 
is. personally a stranger, but has been a reader 





‘of the Circular several years and appears to be a 
friend of the truth. He is a descendant of the 
|Huguenots, and says that the tradition is, his 


great grandfather was shipped aboard a vessel for 
this country headed up’ in a hogshead, where he 
remained till several days out at sea. The Hu- 





the ordinary mode of casting. 





guenots were French Puritans, and Puritan ances- 
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try we confess, is sin & pass; 001 
and gvod will. This evening the re Wa ape 
port from those who attended the County Pai 
The Community received several premiums, chief 
ly on fruits. There was little competition in thy 
line, however, the principal show of the fair 

fine cattle. Mr Tuacker carried thirty-two yg, 
neties of apples, twenty-one of pears, and thirteey 
of plums, besides specimens of quince, grapes ana 
many kinds of vegetables—in all, over sixty di. 
ferent productions from our orchard and garden 
One man, looking at the long roots, exhibiteg 
from here—parsnips between two and three fee 
in length—asked how far down the Oneida Com. 
munity owned, and if they were not afraid their 
parsnips would be pulled through on the othe 
side. The card printing-press invented by on 


‘peer 








of our members, attracted notice. By the way, 
the Madison County Journal in noticing the con. 
tributions from the Community, says, ‘ The fruiy 
there, we rather guess are better thai: their morals’ 
Upon which we remark, that for ourselves ye 
should have very little faith in being successfy) 
horticulturists if our morals were corrupt.’ In th 
first place a gross and sensual people never woul 
have the patience, nicety and genius necessary to 
attain any perfection in the art of fruit-growing, 
Secondly, supposing it possible for such a peop 
to surround themselves with the luxuries of high- 


ly cultivated orchards and gardens, it would be ff, 


their ruin. Midst such temptations to sensuality, 
they would become lazy aud quarrelsome and in- 
evitably go to pieces. So that it may be said 
without a pun, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ 

Monday, 17.--“T have an earnest and awful 
longing to see some of you here. My whole soul 
within me says, For Christ’s sake, come.” So 
wrote our sick brother, BarLey, at the conclusion 
of the letter published in our last No., his family 
also joining earnestly in the request. The Com- 
munity felt it to be a legitimate call, as from 4 
member in need, and by their request Mr. Craciy 
left by the night train for Iowa. 

Wednesday, 19.—Orders have been received for 
several hundred traps.——The tomato pickings in 
the garden amount to 20 bushels a day. Though 
nearly 200 bushels of this fine vegetable have 
been taken from the vines, one hardly misses them, 
so abundant is the crop. From what we see this 
year of the extent of production in a well-kept 
garden, we are satisficd that a large village could 
be kept in wholesome provisions on a few acres 
of ground. The world will be surprised to find 
the economy of land and labor that is secured by 
a vegetable diet in connection with thorough 
gardening——Drying and preserving fruits and 
vegetables is now a prominent operation in 
the gardening department. Green corn is dried 
by first scalding the ears, then cutting off the 
kernels with a knife and spreading them ons 
sheet in the sun. The ‘Stowell’ variety may be 
saved in this way soas to be good the year round. 
Plums, tomatos, &c., are secured in jars and cans 
by the ‘air-tight’ method—Discussions in s 
family way about the best methods of cooking 
and serving certain things. A variety of tastes 
discernable, but agreement that there is a true 
standard, that that standard is in the taste and 
practice of the heavenly church, and that we will 
hold all our private preferences formed from the) 
world loosely, and be thorough progressives in 
conforming our habits as fast as possible to a bet: 
ter model. To keep within the resources of the 
dairy department, ic is resolved to restrict our- 
selves for the present to. butter on the table once 
a day.—A brother told in simple language last 
evening of his recovery from illness ‘by a faith 
victory. ip said his trouble grew worse and 
worse ‘for séveral days, until laying down yester- 
day under a heavy pressure, he felt on turning his 
heart to Christ the sudden rising of a spirit of in- 
dignation against the disease, that emancipated 
him at once from its power; the spell broke and 
he came out into new peace and sunshine. He 
has been improving steadily since, and felt that 
it was the beginning of a new experience both of 
body and spirit. There is a gilding of brightness 
on his countenance and person that attests. the 
change. Such incidents as this, simple though 
they are, and perhaps common in the experience 
of many, are always edifying. They seem to hint 
that the veil of mertality is growing thin—glea 
of the inward resurrection are bursting andl 
They testify to the nearness and power of Christ 
in every emergency. 

‘Torics astir..—The subjects which - have 
most interested the Community inside of their 
business for a few days past, have been Unity, 
and improvement in the department of alimentive- 
ness. ‘The sentiment of the first editorial in the 
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‘peuler, that social unity is the proof and 
t of divine unity, has engaged attention. 
idea struck out in conversation we will note: 
Paul in the 12th chapter of 1 Cor. represents be- 
lievers a8 members of one body and 60 related to 
each other that one cannot say to another, ‘T have 
no need of thee,,—not one, even the least, but 
supplies some essential element of happiness and 
perfection to the others. It is on the basis of this 
fact that he goes on in the 13th chapter to commend 
charity. There is a direct connection between 
the doctrine in the 12th, and the exhortation 
in the 13th chapter. When we comprehend our 
unity and mutual dependence it will be easy and 
natural for us to exercise toward each other that 
beautiful forbearance and unselfishness which he 
describes—and not before.—In respect to alimen- 
tiveness, we find it healthy to bring this subject 
up from time to time and examine our state, crit- 
icise our practice and let in the spirit of resur- 
rection newness. Perhaps there is no depart- 
ment of human nature in which habit is more dis- 
posed to domineer: and it is an axiom with us 
that the devil works in habit. We find it good 
then occasionally to break in upon the routine of 
our table arrangements. Friday of this week, we 
kept a kind of fast- We iad a meeting in the par- 
lor at nine in dk forenoon, spent an hour in read- 
ing and conversation, then plain bread and cheese 
was passed round and eaten lightly of. This pass. 
ed for breakf:st anddinner. For supper, bread and 
plums were served in the same way, after a simi- 
lar meeting. We thought the effect on the whole 
was more chastening to the appetite than a severer 
fast would have been. Then it was one in which 
the children could participate, which they did 
with the utmost cheerfulness. We have quite 
fallen in love with this way of taking a meal, and 
think we have struck a vein that we shall work 
and get much good from. Our limited accommo- 
dations at present prevent all the family from sit- 
ting down at one table, but here is a way that we 
can all eat supper together as often as we wish. 
The unity which this fashion secures is one good 
thing. its departure from routine is another. 
Thirdly, its tendency is to moderation and to the 
recognition of the Lord’s presence, making the 
meal a sacred ordinance. 
Tue Eartu-Cure.—lI have just come in from 
what might be called an elemental bath—an op- 
eration so refreshing that I will describe it. 
Finding myself this morning under a heavy, nerv- 
ous feeling, amounting to a general ache—making 
any exertion, either mental or physical, out of the 
question, I cast about for some resource adapt- 
ed to the case; and the first impulse was to go to 
my room and sleep off the spell. A second 


tree-begirdled meadow at no great distance, and 
throw myself at full length upon the grass, still 
fresh with dew. ‘The air was balmy, the sun 
half shaded occasionally by thin clouds, at other 
times throwing out his fiery warmth fiercely for 
a few moments; the creek murmured svothingly 
within a few feet of the bank where I lay, and 
some sleek heifers stood in the water chewing the 
eud, and drowsily plashing away the flies from 
their sides. I simply laid down, spread my limbs, 
and with my head resting upon ‘ the lap of earth,’ 
reposed there for an hour and a half I should 
judge, doing nothing but breathing, and that I 
did right strongly and heartily; it seemed to be 
the only exercise my system craved. Mind and 
body all relaxed, I had only such flitting half- 
formed thoughts as belong to dreams. I was a 
little pestered at first with the intrusive conscien- 
tious idea that I was wasting my time, that I 
ought to be at work on the paper; but this gave 
way to a quiet feeling of harmony that soon stole 
over me. I felt that a good operation was going 
on between me and the kind earth, the sun, the 
clouds, the air and the water. I was conscious 
too, of loving and helpless dependence on God my 
Father. Here am I, said I to myself, on God’s 
earth, one insect, as it were, amung the millions 
that people it; does he care for me, in such a 
mass ? My heart answered, Yes; there is a line 
of communication open between me, an individu- 


that makes me know him, and that is as effectual 
a channel of his love and intimate protecting care 


universe. After this long and drowsy earth-rest, 
T at length felt that the subtle elemental influen- 
ces had taken effect, that a new equilibrium was 
restored in my system, and got up as froma 


{ undressed and took a swim in the creek, then 
asserted the primitive man by cracking a few 
nats and searching after grapes among the vines 





and breezed, and dried, i teamed my clothes, it 
was witha sense of lightness and pleasure that 
makes me recommend the combined air, sun, 
earth, and water-cure, or Elemental Bath, as ex- 
cellent treatment, under inspiration, for nervous 
disturbance. 


H. M. W., of the Putney Commune sketches 
what he saw at the Vermont State Fair last week, 
as follows: 

“ We arrived at Rutland in good time, and about 
noon I bought a ticket and entered the enclos- 
ure for the Fair. There was a large crowd, it was 
estimated at 10,000, on Wednesday. The display 
of vegetables, fruits and flowers, and grains, bore 
no comparison to N. Y. State Fai:s. Some veg- 
etables from our garden took premiums. In the 
Mechanical department, there were mowing and 
reaping machines, and a new patent gate, which 
I thought an improvement. Among other things 
there was a model for a bedstead, so arranged 
by eonnection with clock-work, that after giving 
you analarm of two or three minutes, it would 
precipitate you out of bed! [ call this emphat- 
ically a Yankee invention. The West Rutland 
Marble Company made a fine display of marble 
in large blocks weighing several tons, and also in 
slabs. I saw the operation of one of Mill’s pat- 
ent stump-machines;‘it took a large stump cut 
of the ground ‘just as easy.’ From what I saw 
of its working, I should think it was a very com- 
plete machive. But the great attraction above 
every thing else at the fair was the horses.— 
Whatever Vermont may lack in other things, it 
is thought that she stands atthe head in this de- 
partment. Certainly, I never saw so many fine 
horses in my hfe at one time. As I said, the 
horses were the main attraction, and seemed to 
divert attention from other things. One old far- 
mer insisted on the right of leading his cow 
around the ring for display, thinking there was not 
as fair a chance for the cattle as Lorses; it was 
granted to him. There was a fine band of music 
from Troy, which gave animation to the occasion 
by constant playing.” 





Journal of a Contributor, 


Sept. 12.—This has been, with me, one of those 
busy days when one thing after another came 
crowding in, and claimed attention, so that the 
passing hours were fully occupied. Work has been 
the crder of the day, and has monopolized the 
time. But through all the busy hours the con- 
viction has been clear, and at times particularly 
sweet, that the principal business of life is to 
believe the truth—to maintain the heart’s un- 
wavering trust in Christ, the way, the truth and 
the life. And yet [have given my strength ta 
labor cheerfully, and even with delight. 

There seems to be different degrees of faith, or, 
if faith is one, so that we cannot properly speak 
of degrees, then there are different degrees of 
consciousness. And that state of confidence, even, 
where we have no doubt of the truth as it is in 
Christ, may not be ranked as first and best.- 
But in our walk with living truth, the quickened 
consciousness may progress indefinitely, how far, 
who can tell? As the air lays still and calm 
around us, we breathe, and do not doubt its pres- 
ence. But anon it wakes to lite, and fans us 
with its perpetual activity, and presses on every 
side, our consciousness. We cannot doubt its 
presence, nor easily forget it. 

Even so amid life’s busy scenes, the truth with 
active power, may keep our hearts and minds, 
making itself more substantial and real than all 
the outward show; more potent in its aciyere 
than noise and turmoil. 

A beam of glory shone 
On Tabor’s lofty brow, 
A light to earth unknown, 
From mortals hid ’till now. 
‘Here let us build for thee, 
My master, and thy friends, 
For it is good to be 
Where heaven to earth descends.’ 
So let us build, and dwell 
Where rays like these shall guide, 
Where light and love shall tell, 
That Christ, and his, abide. 
Verona, N. Y. H. N. Le 





Curious Correspondence. 


A Case of Family Affection.— Applying the Men- 
ey Screw.— Communism proves the strongest. 





LETTER FROM DEA. —— TO HIS BROTHER J., A 
MEMBER OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


S——, Aug. 20, 1855. 
Dear Brotuer:—I have just arrived from 
S—— where I have been to inter the remaine of 





near by, and finally, when thoroughly sunned) 


our dear departed brother L. . . . . Now 








my brother I wish you to just make up your 
mind to come and make us a visit. We all want 
to see you, especially your poor affiicted sister; 
who ts in E You promised that you would 
correspond with me. I wrote tw you, but have 
no answer. I have hoped that you was coming 
tosee me. I have something to communicate to 
you when I can see you, that may be of service to 
you. Ihope therefore you will come at your 
earliest opportunity. Ishalllook for you daily 
unless I hear from you. C——, and all my family 
send much love to you. Accepta large share 
from your affectionate byother, 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 
S—, Aug. 30, 1855. 


Dear Brorner:—Yours of the 25th inst. was 
received in due tinue. I should have answered it 
before, but have been quite busily occupied since 
my return. 

You inquire if brother made his will, and what 
disposition he has made of his property. All 
that I have to say to you at this time is, that he 
did make his will, and that I have a copy of it 
which I will show you when you come, which I 
hope will be soon, if you can find in any corner 
of your heart, a feeling of affection for those who 
have loved, and cherished for you all that affee- 
tion and sympathy due from one relative to an- 
other. You may think this is not answering 
your inquiries as you expected, but I think that 
it is as much as you had any mght to expect. 

Hoping to see you. soon, I in haste subscribe 
myself your affectionate brother, 


_— Soe 
. 


VISITING HIS RELATIVES, TO THE COM- 
MUNITY. 
. 1855. 


E——, Sept. 5 
I dropped you a note a couple of ders | ago, and 
promised to write again soon. I will now im- 
prove this opportunity, and pray for inspiration 
to guide me so that I shall be edifying. I came 
to this place with my brother the Deacon, the 
next day after my arrival atS. WhenI met my 
sister, she commenced weeping, and it cost me 
some struggles to resist its influence upon my 
life.’ But by confessing my union with the Com- 
munity and the Spirit of truth, I have been ena- 
bled to maintain my gravity and turn to Christ, 
as the centre of my affections and attractions, 
and in all my weaknesses I have found him to be 
my ftrength. She soon began to question me in 
relation to my future purposes, saying, ‘I suppose 
you are expecting to stay about here now, are 
you not ? I promptly replied, ‘By no means, 
the purpose of my heart isto return again to 
Oneida.’ She continued, ‘I did think that you 
would sometime get disgusted and tired of living 
there, and return again to live with your friends.’ 
I tol® her and all present, that in that respect 
their anticipations were groundless; that I wished 
to have them distinctly understand that it was 
my leading purpose forever to be a Community 
man. In another conversation she remarked, 
‘When people ask me where you are, I am so 
ashamed to tell them, that I don’t know what to 
do with myself.’ I told her that she need not 
be ashamed of me, that [ certainly was not of 
myself. ‘I am notashamed of you,’ she said, ‘ but 
Iam of those folks.’ I told her I was the mean- 
est one of the whole Association at Oneida—that 
there was not one there but that was better than 
inyself, notwithstanding that there were some good 
things in me. Upon that they all fe!] to laughing 
heartily, and I set in with them. ‘TI. thought, 
said my sister, ‘you could never say anything 
on this subject that would make any one laugh.’ 
I have been very free to express my mind with 
boldness and a courageous heart, for which I 
feel thankful to God. _I believe the crisiz is past, 
and that I shall be no more troubled after this 
with the family, claiming spirit. I feel more than 
ever, that the dear people at Oneida are my people, 
and their God is my God. I have now set my 
helm in the directior of universal improvement. 
My business is pretty much done for which I 
came. I shall not be able to realize any thing from 
the willgas you will readily see when you come 
to read it. The third clause relating to me, I 
herein enclose. You will perceive that I havean 
overseer placed over me. It stirred me up some- 
what at first, after examining Webster on the 
word conservator, but I said in my mind, ‘I will 
leave it with Gud, he will do right,’ and there 
dismissed it. The property which my deceased 
brother Jeft, amounts to about $30,000. My 
two brothers and sister will each receive from 
7 to 8,000 dollars, and the rest will go to other 
friends of his. I will make no more comments 
on the matter at this time. ° 
Your loving brother J. 


FROM J., 


5 THE CLAUSE IN IN THE WILL. 





Third. give and bequeath to my brother 
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—— —— [the Deacon,} Three Thousand Dollaxs 
to be securely invested in someysafe stock, and 
the interests or proceeds thereof to be paid to my 
said brother J——, semi-annually, provided that 
said brother shall abandon forever the Society or 
Community to which he has united himself in 
Oneida, Madisun County New York, and provided 
he does not unite himself with any similar so- 
ciety. My brother —— trustee, to be the sole 
judge to decide whether, and when my said broth- 
er J—— shall have complied with the conditions 
aforesaid. But if my said brother J shall 
not abandon said Society, but continue to ad- 
here to them, as long as he does cortinue with them 
or any similar Society, he shall not be entitled 
to receive any part of the’ proceeds of the afore- 
said trust fund. In case that my brother ——, 
trustee, shall at any time become satisfied that 
my brother J—— has abandoned ‘the said So- 
ciety or Community, he shall then pay over to 
him all interest which shall have accrued from 
said trust fund, and continue to pay semi-annually 
as aforesaid, during the natural life of my said 
brother J , unless he shall afterwards rejoin 
the same, or some similar society, in which case 
he shall not be entitled to receive said proceeds 
of the trust fund, or any part thereof, during his, 
continuance with any Society or Community.— 
After the decease of my brother J , the said 
trust fund, and all accrueing interest in the pos- 
session of the trustee, shall be equally divided 











among my brothers ——, ——, and sister ——, 
their heirs or assignees. 
[Signed by the Testator.] —— ——. 


pO ______________________ 
Home Paragraphs. 


OOO 


True Love. 

There is something noble and beautiful in a 
love that asks no return. Such a love is not 
dependent upon its object, either for its ex- 
istence or for the happiness which it produces. 
The well-spring of its life is within, drawing its 
waters from the Source of all love, a never 
ceasing stream, nota summer brook, to be 
dried by the drought, or blocked up by the 
frosts of daily experience. Happy is he or 
she who can love in this way. If their love is 
returned, they will rejoice; and if itis not, 
they will rejoice,*in that God has giyen them » 
heart to love. A passion that craves reciproca- 
tion, and will die without it, is after all when 
analyzed, only a refined form of selfishness. 
Selfish pleasure is its secret object ; hence it ix 
doomed to die ; for it can find no place in heaven. 

In what noble contrast to this selfish love, 
stands Christ’s ideal of love! 

** Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven; for he maketh the. 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust ; For 
if ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye? do not even the publicans the same ?-— 
And if ye salute your brethren only, what do 
ye more than others? Do not even the pub- 
licans so? Be ye therefore perfect, even ax 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

This is the true unselfish love of Commun- 
ism—that charity which is the ‘ bond of per- 
fectness.’? Love ‘shall cover a multitude ot 
sins ;’ for in such a soil they find uo permanent 
hold. The poor woman who came to Christ, 
laden with sins, to pour her gifts upon him, 
doubtless had no expectation that -he would re- 
turn her love; in her own eyes she was not 
worthy that he should speak to her; but her 
heart was full, and it must find- expression ; 
and he bestowed a boon upon her that no other, 
at that sumptuous feast, received, for he said, 
‘she loved much.’ ‘Charity sball.cover the 
multitude of sins.’ D. 


Service in Community. 

I have been led: to-day to contray kitchen- 
life in the Community with what it is abroad. 
In the world kitchen-maids—servants, as they 
are called, are not much notieed or respected. 
The lady of the house will say perhaps, ‘1 
have avery good girl in the kitchen, T can 
trust her, and it makes it very convenient for 
me to leave my children ;’ or she may have the 
contrary story to tell you. The kitchen-giri 





is a mere convenience. But in Community 
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those in this department are as much respect- 
edasany. You will often hear members of 
the family say, I should like to come in the 
kitchen to work; it is the most attractive 
to me of any place—I like it better than keep- 
ing school or anything I do; others in the 
work say, I do not. want to leave the kitchen. 
The secret is, the work is done in the spirit of 
love and to please God—for love and not mon- 
ey. Christ’ is also confessed in the work and 
the Primitive church is invited to lead our 
work. All the world will find and have to 
acknowledge that it is Christ’s spirit and pres- 
ence, that. makes all work and business at- 
tractive—pleasant and respectable. I am a 
witness that Christ makes life pleasant, no 
matter what our circumstances are. M. L. 


A Parable. 

There lived in a far country a lord. Once 
upon a time he took a journey. Before he 
started he called all his subjects together, and 
told them what he wished them to do while he 
was gone. He gave particular charge to one 

‘yan whose name was John. He was a proud 
man, but he loved his master and reverenced 
him. He gave John charge of the vineyard. 
After the nobleman had left they all went to 
their work. John would rather have been a 
gentl.man, and it was very humbling to him 
to take care of the vineyard. After he went 
out he began to think about it, and he said to 
himself, ‘Now I love my master very much, 
and I can do this to please him and not to 
please myself, and I will do it cheerfully, and 
every thing I touch shall be to please him.’ 
So he went to work. 

When he returned home he said, ‘ Now I 
have found out a new way to be happy; it is a 
great deal better than to work because I have 
to, and I will stick to it.’ So every day he 
went forward with this in view, and he accom- 
plished a great deal in that time. After a 
good many weeks his lord wrote that he 
should return. When John heard it he said, 
‘ Well, what I have done ,I have done with 
pleasure, let it be ever so little.’ 

After his lord returned, he rode around 
to see what had been done since he went away. 
When he came to John’s vineyard he said, 
‘ What improvements do I see here? Why 
John, how comes it you have done this so well ? 
I thought you would grumble if I placed you 
here, but Jo! you have done the best of all.’~- 
John told him all about it, and told him he 
felt happier and better than ever before. His 
lord told him for his reward he should hold 
higher office. So he was a gentleman after all 

H. M. W. 





—_——— — 


Paul as.a Prisoner. 

In writing the second epistle to the 
Corinthians, Paul found it necessary to 
expose and cut off the pretensions of some 
false apostles. These ‘ deceitful workers’ 
were not only passing themselves off for 
the ministers of Christ, but also defam- 
ing Paul, and laboring to undermine his 
authority as an apostle. He is forced 
by these circumstances to set forth the 
proofs of his apostleship, which he does 
by a brief but thrilling enumeration of 
the trials and perils encountered by him 
in his calling as a minister of Christ.— 
It is impossible to read the 11th chapter 
without astonishment and admiration, 
both at what he endured, and at the 
grace which bore him triumphantly 
through all. Imprisonment for heresy 
was a common occurrence in those days, 
but in this form of suffering, Paul still 
went beyond his fellows, He says, ‘ Jn 
prisons more frequent.’ Elsewhere in his 
epistles he alludes to his ‘ bonds,’ oftener 
than to any’ of his other trials. It is 
probable that he experienced imprison- 
ments more than is mentioned in Acts, 
and perhaps they were of short duration, 
with the exception of that which com- 





menced in Jerusalem, and terminated in 
Rome. 
he alludes when he speaks of his bonds, 
and of himself as ‘the prisoner of the 
Lord.’ To contemplate Paul in prison, 
isto see him in circumstances that must 
have been exceedingly crucifying to his 
natural temperament. Toa zeal and ac- 
tivity so boundless, to affections so warm 
and expressive, and a heart burdened with 
‘the care of all th® churches,’ confine- 
ment to the narrow compass of a prison, 
or even to the limits he was allowed in 
Rome, was, ‘speaking after the manner 
of men,’ irksome and deplorable. One 
might be tempted to think he could not 
be spared from active labor in the church, 
His voice, and eye, and heart, have been 
mighty in building up the church and 
spreading the gospel, as well as formida- 
ble in demolishing the strong holds of 
evil, and they will be lost to the cause 
by being thus shut up under the bolts 
and bars of the enemy. His energies 
cramped by his bonds, will find no outlet, 
and decay or feverish irritation will make 
thema burden to himself. The enemies 
of Christ will rejoice in thus depriving 
him of the resources of his most efficient 
officer. But no such superficial reason- 
ings appear in Paul’s allusions to his 
prison-experiences. He reckons them 
with all his other infirmities as occasions 
of glorying, ‘that the power of Christ 
might rest upon him.’ He. does not ad- 
mit that he isa captive in the power of 
the Jews or the Romans, but styles him- 
self the ‘ prisoner of the Lord, the ‘ pris- 
oner of Jesus Christ,’ and his bonds are 
not looked at as merely material, but are 
recognized as ‘bonds in Christ.’ The 
lessons of perfect contentment he had 
learned, enabled him to accommodate 
himself to the narrow bounds of a pris- 
on, as well as to his long and various 
travels. ‘He knew how to be full, and 
how to be hungry.’ His time and ener- 
gies were in no danger of running to 
waste with his undoubting reliance on 
God as his Master and Disposer. In the 
first shor; imprisonment which he suffered 
in Phillippi, he and his companion Silas 
‘ prayed and sang praises’ with their feet 
fast in the stocks. In his long and less 


‘restricted confinement at Rome, we find 


him still preaching and gathering around 
him the followers of Christ. His dis- 
tant churches are fed and cared for with 
no less care than before. The beautiful 
epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, second of Timothy, and Phil- 
emon, all bear evidence of having been 
written while a prisoner at Rome. Those 
frequent imprisonments which compelled 
Paul to forego personal labor, and resort 
to his pen, were the occasions to which 
we perhaps owe soine of the richest treas- 
ures which have come down to us in the 
gospel of Christ. Let all who are in 
‘bonds’ of any sort take comfprt and 
courage from ‘ the things which are to 
be learned, and receiyed, and heard, and 


seen’ in Paul. Cc. A. M, 
Wallingford Commune. 





The Fishes in Council, 


It is not often that we come across more 
natural punning than will be found in the fol- 
lowing extract from a*’Cemical Report of a 
Fish Convention.’ It is to be understood that 
all the marine monsters, big fish and ‘ small 
fry,’ of the great deep are assembled in con- 
clave—the Whale ‘in the chair :’ 

‘ He opened the convention by stating that 
he did not wish to make a speech; he would 
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take up as little room, and be no longer than 
ossible. 

‘“‘ (Hero the Shark whispered to the Sword- 
Fish that it was not possible for the whale to 
be much longer, as he was over eighty feet 
now. In Ais opinion, he only wanted a chance 
to spout; in fact he considered him a regular 
old blower. ) 

‘¢ The whale continued, and contended that 
he had been grossly insulted by man—-he might 
say lampooned ; not that he would pun upon 
the use made of his fat ; as he did not wish to 
make light of such a matter. He had been 
harpooned, at least. Men were sarcastic to- 
ward him, and their shafts were sharp and 
pointed. Some of his fellow-whales had been 
very trruch cut up, and exceedingly tried. 
He had lately learned that a substitute for oil 
had been invented, which might lessen the 
persecution of whales—but he feared it was all 
gas. The whale alluded to a harpoon which 
had lately hit him; it had made a great im- 
pression on him, and, he feared, had affected 
him deeply. 

“Here his feelings overpowered him, and 
he sat down (on the shark)-amidst a general 
blubber. 

“The shark rose with some difficulty, and re- 
marked that the tale of the Whale had moved 
him ; in fact, it was very striking. His own 
situation was far from pleasant. He was by 
profession a lawyer, and he flattered himself, 
one of the deep kind. But business was bad, 
and he had been obliged to take in a few pu- 
pils. He had lately presented a fine opening 
for a young man who had fell overboard, but 
was soon afterwards obliged to reject his suit 
as indigestible. Unless he had more cases, he 
would leave the law and open as a dentist. 


“The Sea-Serpent did not wish to intrude 
ypon the Convention: he did not kuow whether 
he properly belonged to the fish-tribe or not. 
All he asked was, not to be classed with the 
Eel, whom he considered to be a very slippery 
character. (Here the Eel was observed to 
wriggle violently.) Lately, he was passing a 
certain species of the Eel, when, just happen- 
ing to touch him, he had been so shocked that 
he hardly recovered. 

“The Eel hastily arose, and said he was 
shocked——-he might say electrified—at these 
remarks. It was evident to him that the Ser- 
pent must get himself into a coil. Ags for his 
being a ‘ slippery character,’ he thanked Nep- 
tune he didn’t belong to such a scaly set as the 
Serpent. 

“The Whale called the Eel to order, and 
the Eel called the Whale an ‘ old swell head,’ 
and was then summarily put out of the Con- 
vention. 

“The Turtle said he was suffering from a 
slight indisposition. He was walking on shore, 
he said, a short time since, when he meta par- 
ty of jolly young sailors. The result was, that 
he was laid flat on his back, and was unable to 
move for some time, and since then he had not 
felt as lively as usual. There was one thing 
to wuich he would call the attention of the 
Convention ; he prided himself upon the puri- 
ty of his political principles. He was the Al- 
derman’s best friend. The Shark had lately 
insulted him by calling him a ‘regular old 
Hard Shell.’ 

** Here the Shark interrupted him by ask- 
ing,‘ Is not that your case ?? 

“The Turtle replied, that he ‘should say 
nothing more at present, but should have 
something to lay before the next mecting.’ 

“* Yes,’ replied the Shark, contemptuous- 
ly ; ‘a few eggs probably.’ 

‘The Porpoise undertook to speak, but was 
speedily silenced. The expression of the Con- 
vention was, ‘ a blower.’ 

“The ‘ Small Fry’ were next called upon— 
Oysters, Lobsters, aud others. The Oyster 
opened his case which was a hard one. He 
was always in trouble—a perpetual stew or 
broil. His half-brother, Clam, was a disgrace 
to the family ; always in liquor, and generally 
considered a ‘squirt.’ Some of his family 
were indolent, and spent most of their time in 
‘beds.’ There had been some rakes among 
them, who had created great disturbance. 

“* There was one of his neighbors. he said—- 
‘ He would not call any names, for he scorned 
scandal’—-who was very surly and crabbed 
He was a one-sided individual and nobody ap- 
proved of his motions. 

“The Crab protested against this abuse, and 
said that the rest took advantage of him because 
he was ‘soft.’ He respectfully retired back- 
wards. 

**Tke Codfish who had been visiting a 
‘school ;’ the Shad, much nettled at what he 
had heard; the aristocratic Salmon, who got 
into a row with a New York State Trout, who 
called him a Northern Fish with Southern 
principles ; and the Flying-Fish, who flew into 


a tremendous passion—-all took part in the’ 


proceedings of the Convention.’ 





“ But so it was, at last, as the erudite Dog- 
berry has it, that ‘ the whole dissembly disap- 
peared’ in good order, notwithstanding anh 
attempt at disturbance made by a ‘jolly old 
sole’ and ‘a lot of Suckers.’ ”— Country Gen- 
tleman. 





The Jew. 


Talk of pedigrees, forsooth! Tell us of 
the Talbots, Pereys, Howards, and like mush- 
rooms of yesterday! Show us a Jew, and we 
will show you a man whose genealogical tree 
springs from Abraham’s bosom, whose family 
is older than the Deealogue, and who bears in- 


controvertible evidence of his descent thro” 


myriads of successive generations. You see 
in him a living truth of divine revelation ; in 
him you behold the literal fulfilment of the 


prophesies ; with him you ascend the stream 
of time, not voyaging by the help of the dim, 


uncertain and fullacious light of tradition. but 
guided by an emanation of the same light, 
which, to his nation, was ‘a cloud by day and 


a pillar of fire by night ;? in him you see the’ 


representative of the once favored people of 


God, to whom, as the choren of mankind, he — 


revealed himself their Legislator, Proteetor 
and King, who brought them out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the land of bondage. Yon 
behold him established, as it were, forever in 
the pleasant place allotted him ; you:trace him 
by the peculiar mercy of his God, in his tran- 
sition state from bondage to freedom; and by 
the innate depravity of his human nature, from 
prosperity to insolence, ingratitude and rebel- 
lion. Following him on, you find him the serf 
of Rome ; you trace him from the smouldering 
ashes of Jerusalem, an outcast and a wanderer 
in all lands; the persecutor of the Christians, 
bearing all things strong in the pride of human 
knowledge, stiff-necked, and gainsayimg, hoping 
all things, ‘ for the Lord will have merey on 
Jacob, and will yet choose Israel, and set them 
in their own lands ; and the strangers shall be 
joined with them, and they shall eleave to the 
house of Jacob.’— Blackwood. 





Tue First Frost.—In Lat. 43 deg., upon 
elevations not over one thousand feet above the 
sea, the first frost, sufficient to kit} Indian corn, 
usually comes between the 25th of Septem- 
ber and 5th of October. We shall look for it 
this year at the earliest period. Our earnest 
advice is, be prepared for it. If that advice 
is heeded it can do farmers but little harm, and 
will do unhealthy distriets much good. After 
the first frost comes [odiam summer, tbat purely 
American season of warm, smoky weather.— 
Tne hard, killing frosts of Autumn are usually 
a month later than the first. We have known 
very pleasant weather, with good yrazing for 
cattle up to the middle of November, anda 
‘warm spell’ terminate suddenly with a bitter 
cold snow-storm. Our adviee to farmers is to 
be prepared, by securing the eorn crop, for 
the first frost, and by digging the potatoes and 
general preparation for the winter, for the 
second; and by a complete seeurity against 
storms and cold, for the enmmenecement of 
winter on the 15th of November.* . ° 
Frost is near at hand, snow is but little further 
off, and cold winté® is very near by—be pre- 
pared for it. Be prepared im town and coun- 
try. Now, to-day, is the time to think of it.— 
Tribwne. 





To Prevent Fruit-trees From Spuit- 
t1nc — For preventing forked fruit trees trom 
splitting under their weight of fruit, Isaac Lew- 
is, of Hopkinsville, Ky., hav given his plan.— 
‘*My plan,” he writes, ‘‘ whieh I have followed 
for thirty years, is this: When I find a forked 
tree that is likely to split, look for a small 
limb on each fork,and clean them of leaves 
and lateral branches for most of their length. 
I then carefully bring them together, and wind 
them around each other from one main limb to 
the other. In twelve months, they will have 
united, and in two years the ends can be cut 
off. This brace will grow as fast as any other 
part of the tree, and is a perfect security from 
splitting. T have them now of all sizes, and I 
scarcely ever knew one to fail to grow. 





—A modern philosopher, taking the motion 
of the earth on its axis at seventeen miles a 
second, says that if you take off your hat in the 
street to bow to a friend, you go seventeen 
miles bareheaded, without taking cold ! 
—_—_—_—_———_____ 

Co Correspondents. 


J. J. F , Bergen., N. J.—We are glad to hear of your coa- 
valescence. Perhaps on visiting us you will be better satisfied 
from inspection. with our system of account keeping. thaa 
you are now. If you can then improve it, we will listen. 


T B.. Penn.—Your letter will be handed to Mr. C. on his 
return from the West. 


Letrrers NoT Oruenwise Acxnow.eperp.—T. J. 
Robbins, E. M. Salisbury. 
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